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A DAY AND A PLACE SET APART 
James Luther Adams 
Wellesley Hills Unitarian Church Calendar 

One of the vivid memories of my boy- 
hood is that of riding one Sunday after- 
noon on horseback in the saddle with my 
father to a tiny church fifteen miles from 
the isolated tiny town in the Pacific North- 
west where he was minister. After two 
hours of trudging up and down hill, I recall 
hearing faintly through the trees a sweet 
joyous voice singing. “It’s the church,” 
said my tather, and as the horse (with up- 
raised ears) came into the narrow enclosure 
in the woods we could detect the words of a 
hymn, ‘‘Up from the grave he arose.” We 
entered the little church, a church with per- 
haps twenty or thirty worshipers; my 
father conducted the service and preached 
the Easter sermon. 

Here was this little group of people living 
on their primitive, scattered homesteads, 
scantily furnished with the comtorts of 
civilization. But they had built themselves 
a church. They could not support a regu- 
lar minister; they looked to the “city” for 
those who would ‘‘come out and help.” 

But before we entered the church, before 
we dismounted from the horse, there was 
one more question. I was puzzled at their 
having begun before the minister had ar- 


rived. ‘‘Why are they singing now?” I 
asked. “It is the Lord’s Day, my lad,” he 
replied. 


“Tt is the Lord’s Day,’ The words still 
bring to us a sense of the sweet reasonable- 
ness of a day and a place set apart; they 
bring to us something of the hallowed 
calm of the day devoted to the thoughts of 
heaven and the praises of earth, something 
of the fellowship of exalted minds and 
hearts. A day and a place set apart! 

Sunday and the Church and the voice 
of one singing. Surely if man could not 
have invented them, God would have 
created them. 


RELIGION IN SOCIAL TERMS 
Hubert Herring 
in The Nation 

If one is asked to put one’s finger on the 
single most significant effect of the depres- 
sion upon the thinking of the Protestant 
ministry, the answer must be found in this 
increased determination to apply religion 
in social terms. It is significant that dur- 
ing the past five years, whenever ministers 
have met together, the one absorbing in- 
terest has been economic and social re- 
building. I have seen this time and again. 
The older emphases—missions, evangelism, 
church organization—are still maintained, 
but the younger men have lost interest in 
these things. They are asking, and with in- 
creased emphasis, what the church can do 
and intends to do on the vexed questions 


Significant Sentiments 


of war, uncontrolled economic bandaitry, 
the whole disorderly house of our modern 
civilization, and the penalties which it ex- 
acts in unemployment, insecurity, and 
misery. It is impossible to compute in 
neat statistics the strength of this move- 
ment within the Protestant churches. In 
some denominations there is almost none 
of it; in others it flourishes. I would ven- 
ture the guess that at least ten per cent of 
the ministers of the major Protestant ce- 
nominations would agree in insisting that 
the chief job of the church is to work for a 
reordering of society. 
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MAKING THE CHRISTIAN NATION 
Lynn Harold Hough 
in a recent address 

The making of the Christian nation is a 
constant occupation of the religious press. 
For here if anywhere is true that word of 
Emerson: “The good is the worst enemy 
of the best.”” Here if anywhere our very 
virtues corrupt us. In the name of pa- 
triotic fervor what crimes have not been 
committed? And the magic of national- 
ism—has it not once and again broken 
the peace of the world, and almost wrecked 
civilization itself? Does not the cloud of 
pagan nationalism at this very moment lie 
heavy upon the world? The religious 
press has no more demanding task than in 
this matter of being a perpetual conscience 
applied to men’s national enthusiasms. 
Whenever a nation begins to dream of be- 
coming a supernation it has entered upon 
the way which may one day make it a 
menace to the life of mankind. 
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The thought of the nation as; a glori- 
ous servant of the world and not as a 
grim master of the world must capture the 
imagination of mankind if ever the world 
is to be a place into which children can 
safely be born. And the religious press 
is to have a notable share im producing this. 
state. 

THE HEART OF HEAVEN 
Charles E. Park 
in the First Church Bulletin. 

“Thou sayest, I am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing; and 
knowest not that thou art wretched, and mis- 
erable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 

Revelation 3 : 17. 

St. Augustine says that the greatest sin 
of all is to be unaware of sin. By the same 
standard, the greatest poverty a man can 
suffer is to be unaware of any poverty at 
all. This was the case with the Laodi- 
ceans. They flattered themselves that 
they were rich, surfeited with goods, in 
need of nothing. Their very self-satisfac- 
tion was their greatest poverty, because 
it indicated a relatively low standard, one 
which they could attain. This kind of 
wealth, wealth of living and being, con- 
sists not so much in attainment as in 
idealism. The man who sees approximate- 
ly all that he ought to be, and falls actually 
far short, is a richer man, spiritually, than 
he who sees a quarter or a third of what he 
ought to be and attains that measure. 
The small boy who takes his quart pail 
to the blueberry pasture and brings it home 
brimming full may feel well satisfied with 
himself, but he has fewer blueberries than 
his friend who takes a gallon pail and 
brings it back, with disappointment and 
many self reproaches, only half full. After 
all, self-reproach is the true measure of 
spiritual wealth, and selt-reproach is the 
difference between what we are and what 
we would like to be. The Heart of Heaven 
contains a very warm spot for the self-re- 
proachful man, just because his self-re- 
proach indicates a high standard and a 
worthy ideal. 

* * 
QUEST FOR A GOOD LIFE 
George G. Davis 
in Bell Street Chapel Notes 

It is a quest for a good life here and now 
in this world, the only world I know, for 
man, the highest development that I know 
in the universe. The good life I seek is 
first of all a shared life, a life that is good. 
not for myself alone, nor for my family, 
friends and neighbors, but the best life 
for all men everywhere. This good life 
must be sought in the homes, the factories _ 
and offices, and in the clubs, where we live 
and work and play. There is so much of 
joy and fineness, of idealism and sacrifice, 
of aspiration and accomplishment, in life — 
today, that I need no hopes of immortality 
or thoughts of salvation to keep me keen 
on the quest of a still better life that may 
be man’s for the taking. 
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“\'l' the outset it may be well to mark out the 
areas of agreement between Marxism and 
Christianity, or at least the areas in which 
Christianity raises no necessary objection to 
f Marxist doctrine. 

. Let it be said at once that Christianity finds 
snothing in the dialectic interpretation of history incom- 
)patible with its own view of the matter. The concep- 
tion of opposites clashing and mutually fructifying 
each other is one which has familiar place in Christian 
jthought both in this and in a wider reference. One 
jof our younger Christian thinkers, writing some years 
hago before the rise of Communism and without de- 
pendence upon Hegel and speaking of the marks of true 
jeducation, urged the need of: 

an adequate historical perspective; some understanding 

of the great cyclic movements of ebb and flow in man’s 
thought and man’s progress—the action and reaction 
which determine that periods of great idealism are suc- 
ceeded by times of blunt realism; that romanticism or 
emotionalism is followed by conservatism, dogmatism, 
reaction; that intellectualism gives place to moral and 
spiritual sterility; that great prosperity is invariably 
succeeded by superficiality, then arrogance, then disil- 
lusionment, then cynicism, then withdrawal from the 
world,.then moral decline, and finally retrogression; 
some ability, therefore, to locate the facts and move- 
ments of one’s own day in their true place in the drama 

of history, distinguishing those features of contemporary 

life which are inevitable reactions from what has just 
preceded, those which mark genuinely fresh contribu- 
tions to life and thought. 


| Again, Christianity finds no difficulty with the 
{Marxist emphasis wpon revolution. Its founder was 
jexecuted as a dangerous revolutionary. Authentic 
\Christianity has always generated strongly revolu- 
\tionary influences in the life of society. We may quote 
(from the same Christian writer: 

| There is an inherent lethargy, entropy, conserva- 
tism, in human affairs which brings it about that when 

i men try to preserve the status quo, they actually get 

| stagnation; when they seek evolutionary change, they 

get a continuance of the status quo; when they strike for 
revolution, they achieve progress. 


| Nor should Christians be too greatly alarmed by 
the very keystone of the Marxist system—the theory 
‘of “dialectical materialism.” This is a phrase of ob- 
cure meaning and dire associations for many who em- 
ploy it. It cannot be too often stressed that it has 
small part with traditional materialism—all that we 
mean by materialism as the arch-enemy of a theistic 
‘view of the world. Indeed, Marx developed his doc- 
trine in bitter criticism of the mechanism and fatalism 


The Challenge of Christianity to Marxism 


Henry P. Van Dusen 


of traditional materialism. His great faith was in 
man’s freedom from mechanistic determination, man’s 
power through creative activity to turn the course of 
history. The point has been well made by Professor 
Sidney Hook that dialectical materialism is a “‘philos- 
ophy held under other names by many who disavow” 
the Communist political interests altogether. Profes- 
sor Hook further reminds us that its fundamental 
metaphysical view has close affinities with Aristotel- 
lanism—surely not a very forbidding enemy of Chris- 
tianity in the light of classical Christian theology. 


II 


Where, then, can we locate the fundamental di- 
vergencies between Marxism and Christianity, and so 
be enabled to formulate the challenge of Christianity 
to Marxism? I shall suggest five. 

1. The first concerns the Determinative Conditions 
of Human History. 

Marxism offers its theory of the economic de- 
termination of history. The dialectic movement of 
action and reaction in mankind’s life which is so ob- 
vious to the acute student is interpreted in economic 
terms. Here Engel’s oft-quoted statement is classic: 

The ultimate cause and great moving power of all 
important historic events is the economic development 

of society, changes in the modes of production and ex- 

change. 


To the suggestion of the economic determination 
of history Christianity offers an alternative interpreta- 
tion—that of the moral determination of history. 
It is Christianity’s profound conviction that the ul- 
timate factors and forces which surround mankind’s 
life in the large and determine its advance and retreat 
—the conditions of its true progress—are ethical in 
character. Indeed, that economic forces are deter- 
minative of human history only in the measure that 
they are representative of moral realities. Therefore a 
true appraisal of their significance can be had only 
through understanding the moral forces which condi- 
tion and empower them. By the same token, wisdom 
for mankind’s advances is to be sought primarily 
through deeper apprehension of the moral character of 
reality. 

This conviction of Christianity, like all profound 
certainties, is born of an initial intuition into the 
character of reality; but it receives its confirmation 
from fearless analysis of the brute facts of human his- 
tory. If it be said that it is idealistic in content, it is 
an idealism made secure by the most determined and 
unremitting realism. The sensitive human conscience 
feels itself commanded by an absolute moral law, a 
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law which is somehow written into the nature of 
things. ‘That is the seed of the initial intuition. And 
it is not mistaken. For that law finds concrete em- 
bodiment in fact, in the structure of a moral order 
which surrounds human life, both personal and social, 
and forever reminds it of the essentially ethical frame- 
work within which it is set. In the long view, the 
wages of sin is death; one need only sin with sufficient 
abandon, forthrightness and persistency to be sure of 
that fact. It is Christianity’s insight that this is as 
true for society as for the individual. Human free- 
dom, whether for individual or for race, to follow the 
dictates of desire is real, but it moves within fixed and 
inexorable limits which represent the moral structure 
of the universe. A too great defiance of the laws of 
that structure brings its inevitable penalty. 

The saga of mankind’s pilgrimage is living witness 
to this fact. It has been well said, ““The welfare of 
society is dependent upon a practical recognition of 
moral principles—the laws of morality are conditions 
of the progress and even of the existence of society.’’* 
Where in all history shall welook for clearer confirmation 
of this truth than to our world’s life in this hour? The 
Christian sees the present depression as fundamentally 
due to sin—willful or careless blindness to the moral 
structure of reality—the sin of gluttony for money and 
for power and for a specious prosperity, the sin of sharp 
and heartless business practice, of false objectives, of 
unlimited reliance upon basically unethical axioms, the 
sin of blindness which could not see economic truth be- 
cause it did not love moral right—such sin as exacts 
its wage not merely from the sinners but from their 
fellowmen. It is the judgment of the moral order upon 
our life. Itis history’s stern reminder that we live ina 
world where material and selfish ideals cannot ul- 
timately prevail; that ethical forces in some sense un- 
derlie and precede and determine economic and po- 
litical problems, that man’s social life in the large 
advances within the constraining framework of the 
moral design of God.** 

We have cited the most familiar and contem- 
porary evidence. It is only the most vivid, because 
most recent, illustration of the truth to which all 
human history bears abundant evidence. Christian- 
ity has watched the rise and fall of empire after em- 
pire, civilization after civilization. It has seen econ- 
omy succeed economy, each rooted in some particular 
economic dogma which has refused recognition of the 
ethical considerations which alone could have given 
it power to endure. It has seen its own movement 
persist through the advent and decline of system after 
system. It knows that the vigor and significance of 
its endurance in any agony of transition was propor- 
tional to its disentanglement from the unethical eco- 
nomic and political dogmas then prevailing, its fidelity 
to its faith in the moral character of reality. It sees no 
reason to believe that in our day an economic program 
based in part on non-ethical premises and employing 
non-ethical means for its triumph will experience 
greater permanence or bring greater benefit to man- 
kind. It is confirmed in its insight that the deter- 


*Robert Flint, Theism, p. 227. 


**The foregoing paragraph is taken in part from ‘‘The Plain 
Man Seeks for God,” Ch. II. 


minative conditions in human history are ethical and |} 
that they will finally prevail. | 

To this basic contrast two others are closely re- 
lated. 

2. The Legitimate Methods of Social Change. 

For the realization of its social goals, Marxism ]] 
leans heavily upon the inevitability of the class 
struggle, and does not hesitate before any employ- 
ment of coercion which is likely to further its objec- 7 
tives. But it is implicit in Christianity’s certainty J 
of the ethical unity of reality that it places confidence ff 
in no methods for the accomplishment of social change, J} 
however worthy the goal, which are not themselves 7} 
consonant with the goal desired. The end cannot ¥f 
justify the means. To employ injustice, violence, |} 
coercion, for the achievement of socially desirable ends, J 
is to set loose in the world forces of evil which—the || 
universe being a moral unity—are certain to take 7} 
their toll from those who employ them and to qualify, J 
and in some measure nullify, the good ends achieved. 
How far Christians can justify to themse!ves the use 
of milder forms of coercion under what appear to be 
the necessities of social conflict is a very puzzling ques- 
tion. But that they cannot lend acquiescence to the 
types and extent. of coercion which are avowed by the | 
practical program of Communism is indisputable. 

3. The Recreative Principle in Human History. 

Marxism conceives the development of social life 
by economic factors; Christianity by moral forces. 
By the same token, Marxism places its confidence for 
the reconstruction of society and the achievement of 
the better life for men primarily in the reorganization 
of the economic order, Christianity primarily in the 
agency of creative persons. To be sure the contrast. 
here is by no means absolute. It was Marx’s great de- 
parture from traditional materialism that he affirmed 
that men can influence their own destiny; there is} 
much talk in Marxist writings about ‘‘creative human 
activity.” But how far Marxism is from making its | 
practical philosophy consistent with this belief, how | 
far it is still actually under the dominance of the old 
view, is clearly revealed in its literature.* The em- ] 
phasis falls almost wholly upon “forces,” “systems,” } 
“Isms.” It is this which gives to Marxism its im- 
pression of incurable abstraction, its servitude to an 
artificial ideology. ‘lo sink one’s mind in the Marxist. 
writings is to feel oneself removed from real life, from 
the simple but dynamic facts and relationships which } 
actually characterize human experience. This is part | 
of its unhappy legacy from Hegel. 

__ In this respect, Marxism falls into the error which 
vitiates many philosophies of history. Their temp- 


*So liberal an interpreter of Marxism as Sidney Hook, seek- 
ing to save it from this very charge, admits ‘“‘that most of Marx’s. 
disciples have actually agreed with his crities—not perhaps in so 
many words—but as far as the objective intent of their inter- 
pretation goes.” He then goes on to this amazing declaration, - 
“A Charlemagne, a Mahomet, a George Washington or a Fred-. 
erick II boasted the possession of no qualities so unique that 
other men could not have easily been found to lead the movements. 
whose titular heads they were. Today the same can be said of 
Hitler or Gandhi. It is no exaggeration to maintain that if they 
had not been what they were, then, historically speaking, others. 
would have been what they were.” (“Toward the Under- 
standing of Karl Marx,” pp. 164-65.) 
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jtation is to fasten attention upon general tendencies, 
othe play of great impersonal forces, ‘and to interpret 
history in these terms, deterministically. And so their 
sconclusions appear fatalistic and pessimistic. The 
}outcome is a gloomy one. We recoil from their de- 
fspair; but we cannot put our fingers on their inade- 
squacy. They falsify the story because they have lost 
Ss their view the creative principle in history—the 
»vision and life and influence of the individual person. 
This is Christianity’s distinctive contribution to a 
j philosophy of history. We speak familiarly of the 
»Christian ideal as a “‘society dominated by love.” 
3 is not altogether accurate, for it too speaks of an 


“ 


abstraction. Rather, the Christian ideal is a society 
permeated, and in some measure redeemed by the in- 
fluence of loving persons. In that ideal is revealed the 
force upon which Christianity relies for the gradual 
emancipation and improvement of society. 

1 A. The Validity of Apocalypticism and the Char- 
acter of Human Nature. 

Marxism prophesies the advent of ‘‘the classless 
society.’’ It appears to hold undiscourageable con- 
§\fidence in men’s response to the promise of a better 
jorder, and in the perfectibility of human nature. 

| Now to a mature Christianity, this is the veriest 
Hromanticism. Mr. Henson has suggested that Marxism 
jis realistic, Christianity idealistic. But where in the 
‘whole gamut of contemporary thought can we detect 
‘such romantic idealism? With all its emphasis upon a 
philosophy of history, has Marxism learned nothing 
from the story of the human pilgrimage? 

It may seem strange indeed that Christianity, 
itself born in a vivid apocalyptic hope, should bring 
strictures against a high eschatology. But the wisest 
(Christianity has learned from its own past. It knows 
that the perfect society is not to be seen in our world, 
either by divine intervention or human reconstruction. 
\It knows that the classes which divide society are the 
‘inevitable fruit of tendencies deep within human na- 
‘ture. The abolition of the existing classes, however 
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desirable, will have its final issue in a new stratification 
‘of society in which each group again seeks to impose 
jits will on all others. The ideal of a classless society 
is as chimerical as the vision of a perfect order on 
vearth. Further, Christianity has learned that the 
Hforces which: most require treatment for society’s 
ladvance are lodged deep within each life, and will not 
‘be exorcised by any reordered system; they reappear 
and must be dealt with afresh in each generation and 
‘in every possible economy. In brief, Christianity 
(knows something of sin. 
5. The Character of Ultimate Reality. 

. We have come to feel before this that the deeper 
/divergence between Marxism and Christianity is one of 
\basic outlook, of ultimate certainty, of conviction of 
‘the structure of Reality. Mr. Henson has said that 
“Marxism is realistic; Christianity, idealistic.” But, 
‘what is “the real’? That is the central issue. 

| Mr. Henson cited, as a typical Christian vindica- 
‘tion of its beliefs, the argument that “what ought to be 
‘true, must be true.” In contrast, Marxism begins 
‘with ‘“‘what is.”’ There is a type of Christian apolo- 
getic which has proceeded from ‘“‘what ought to be” 
to “what is.’’ It has never been an authentic state- 
ment; it has never claimed support from large numbers 
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of Christians, nor from any for long periods. Chris- 
tianity is not an argument from “what ought to be’’ 
to “what is.” It is an argument from “what is’’ to 
“what is.’ Or, perhaps more significantly, from 
“what is” to “what may be.’’ It reasons from what 
vs indisputably real within a part of the totality of 
mankind’s experience to what, on that account, might 
be completely real in the experience of all mankind. 
The Christian certainty does not concern something 
which is “ideal”? in contradistinction to the “real.’’ 

Between the conception of the world as a nexus of 
impersonal and mechanistic economic forces which 
determine the conditions and the outcome of man- 
kind’s life, and the conception hinted above, there is, 
it will be agreed, a great gulf fixed. 


III 

I was deeply impressed with the remark with 
which Mr. Henson concluded his paper: the suggestion 
that thinkers of today are rapidly being drawn into 
one of two opposed camps—that of revolution or that 
of reaction. But it would be a mistake to identify 
either of these two parties with Christianity. As a 
matter of fact, in every period of the Christian era, 
both tendencies have been strongly represented both 
within and without the Christian movement. Surely 
it would be a strange perspective which would define 
as reactionary a movement which was first thrust forth 
into the world in a vivid apocalyptic expectation, 
whose founder was executed as a dangerous revolu- 
tionary, which repeatedly has been spoken of as turn- 
ing the world upside down, which in every period of 
revival has given birth to tremendous energies for 
radical social reconstruction. 

No; the line of cleavage between Christianity and 
Marxism is not to be drawn in terms of the revolution- 
ary-reactionary antithesis. What leads Christianity, 
whether conservative or radical, to issue challenge to 
Marxism and, indeed, to stand in frank and vigorous 
antagonisms to the practical program of Marxism, is 
something deeper by far. Speaking of Wordsworth as 
representative of the rebellion of the early nineteenth- 
century poets against the scientific materialism of 
their day, Whitehead says: 

Wordsworth was not bothered by any intellectual 
antagonism. What moved him was moral repulsion. 

He felt that something had been left out, and that what 

had been left out comprised everything that was most 

important. ... 

Once more, what moves Christianity is not pri- 
marily an intellectual antagonism. What stirs Chris- 
tianity is a moral repulsion. It “knows in its bones” 
that in Marxism as it is actually functioning in much 
of its practice, something has been left out. And that 
what has been left out comprises everything that is 
most important. Again, it is a protest in behalf of 
value. It is possible that in the authenticity and 
power of that protest, and in its successful outcome, as 
much is at stake for mankind as in the earlier release 
from scientific materialism. 


Sidney Hook, professor of philosophy in Washington Square 
College, New York University, and author of “Toward the Un- 
derstanding of Karl Marx,” will comment upon the article by 
Francis Henson, which appeared in The Register of January 18, 
and upon this article by Professor Van Dusen, in The Fegister of 
February 15. 
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Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Halford L. Hoskins 


IN 1924 the will of the late Austin Barclay 
Fletcher, New York banker and president of the 
board of trustees o Tufts College, left in the 
gee} hands of the trustees of the college the sum of 
one million dollars for the foundation and maintenance 
of a school of law. Inasmuch as the character of the 
proposed school was not clearly defined, opinions of 
those interested in the bequest varied widely as to the 
form it should take. A school of law in the ordinary 
sense was obviously impracticable, in view of the size 
of the fund and the proximity of other well-developed 
law schools. Suggestions, not always disinterested, 
were brought forward for a school of international law; 
for a research organization; for an institute; for series 
of public lectures and publications. 

Before any plan of action could be embarked upon, 
however, several obstacles had to be surmounted. 
Current income was not overly large, and a building 
fund was needed. The will itself was contested. 
Finally it became necessary to obtain an official defini- 
tin concerning the scope of the work which might be 
included under the terms of the bequest. ‘To this 
end, the writer, in 1929, at the request of the trustees of 
Tufts College, prepared a hypothetical curriculum for 
a school of law which would have as its principal pur- 
pose that of training advanced students in the funda- 
mentals of the present world order, and fitting them to 
engage in some branch of foreign service or to give in- 
struction in international relations. This plan was ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts early 
in 1930 and provided the basis of the plan which has 
since been embarked upon. 

One major difficulty to the realization of the plan 
of 1930 was the need of greater library facilities for 
graduate students than those possessed by Tufts 
College. Out of this and the equally vital need for an 
expert faculty finally came the project for a coopera- 
tive arrangement between Tufts College and Harvard 
University for carrying on a type of work which 
neither institution was prepared to develop alone. 
It stated the aim of the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy as being that of maintaining a graduate 
school in the broad field of international relations. 
It contained a provision that, whereas the faculty of 
the school would be drawn largely from Harvard Uni- 
versity, all of the Harvard libraries, as well as those of 
Tufts College, would be open to the students of the 
Fletcher School. It was also provided that the first 
year of instruction, leading to the master’s degree, 
should be conducted on the campus of Tufts College; 
the more advanced work, leading to the doctorate, 
when developed, to be conducted on the Harvard 
campus. . 

The general control of the school was vested in 
the executive committee, consisting of the presidents 
of the two institutions, two members appointed by the 
Harvard Corporation, two appointed by and from the 
trustees of Tufts College, and the dean of the school 
as chairman. As to courses of study, the agreement 
provided that “the curriculum shall be designed to 
furnish opportunity for study in three fields: public 


and international law, diplomacy and international } 
relations, and international economics.” | 

This agreement made possible the actual organ- 
ization of the school. A course of study had already (J 
been prepared by the Acting Dean, for which a not- |] 
ably distinguished faculty was readily enlisted. This |] 
corps of experts includes, for the initial year, George |} 
H. Blakeslee, of Clark University, Lauchlin Currie, J 
Seymour B. Harris, Arthur N. Holcombe, William L. 
Langer, Roscoe Pound, Joseph Redlich, Julius Stone, }} 
and George Grafton Wilson, all of Harvard University, 
and Halford L. Hoskins, of Tufts College, the Acting 7 
Dean of the School. On May 27, 1933, a public 
statement announced the opening of the Fletcher 
School on the second of the following October. The 7 
response to this announcement was immediate and 7} 
favorable, and out of the many applications which J 
followed a carefully selected student body, represent- 
ing many of the leading colleges and universities of 
the country, has been built up. . 

Meanwhile, the question of adequate quarters for 7} 
the Fletcher School required solution. The avail-7 
ability on the Tufts College campus of a large, sub- 
stantially built brick building obviated the necessity 
of a long delay for the construction of a wholly new 
building. In June last the trustees of Tufts College 7} 
appropriated a considerable sum of money for the | 
complete internal reconstruction of this building, 
Goddard Hall, which is now finished. The building 


contains a large and attractive library reading room } 


with extensive book stacks adjacent, an auditorium 
seating about 450 persons, a well-appointed reception 
room, several class and seminar rooms and a number of | 
offices. Seldom has the physical establishment ofa } 
new school been provided as quickly and satisfact- 
orily. 

A large library collection is already equipping the 
new building with the essentials for serious study. 
During the past summer the administration of the 
Fletcher School succeeded in concluding arrange- 
ments whereby the entire library of the World Peace 
Foundation has been placed for an indefinite period in 
the custody of the school. This library of 43,000 titles 
constitutes the best collection of its kind in the United 
States. To this is being added by purchase other 
thousands of books and documents, thus supplying 
from the outset most of the needs for the first year of © 
graduate study. The new library, which will be named 
in honor of Edward Ginn, founder of the World Peace 
Foundation and alumnus of Tufts College, will be ad- 
ministered by Denys P. Myers, research director of 
the Foundation. 

It is the policy of the Fletcher School to carry into 
practical execution as many as possible of the theories 
and principles developed in the course of academic 
study—a program in many respects unique. Plans 
are now being formulated for participation in a series 
of important conferences and summer institutes which 
may make the Fletcher School a principal center of 
activity in the formulation of practical plans for the 
adjustment of international problems and difficulties. 
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», almost daily association. 


| found the long hours of idleness very wearing. 


few melodies. 
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Twilight Hours with a Great Poet 


Frederick Lucian Hosmer 
Ernest J. Bowden 


FIRST met Dr. Frederick Lucian Hosmer at 
Berkeley, California, in 1914. He was in his 
seventy-fourth year, and a picture of what 
we think old age should be. Always the essence 
of refinement, his ruddy features, white hair and 
beard, ready smile, erect carriage and elastic step 
fitted in perfectly with the beautiful surroundings of 


_ the Berkeley Unitarian church. He loved flowers and 
) gardens, and the people who worked in them. 


For three and a half years we were neighbors, in 
He was a frequent visitor 
at my home. Then for nine years we were separated 
by the width of the continent, excepting when our 


() paths occasionally crossed in Boston, Massachusetts. 


When in 1926 I returned to Berkeley, I found him 


», confined to his room, no relative within three thousand 


miles, unable to read excepting in scraps, and shut off 
from easy conversation by growing deafness. 

His mind was active—intensely so, and at first he 
Then 
one day a friend who helped care for him remarked to 
me how much it might help if something could be done 
to awaken in his mind memories of the great thoughts 


and experiences embodied in his hymns. The idea was 


good; but how put it into effect without violating the 
fine reserve which he always maintained about his own 
accomplishments? 

That evening I went to see him, and took my flute. 
I knew the possibility that its pure tones might get 


_ past the barrier of his deafness and give pleasure, when 


more complex sounds would only run into a clash. 
We went to work like true conspirators, for he 
was very pronounced in his likes and dislikes, and we 


_ didn’t want to risk the annoyances of a wrong start; 
| so at first I sat in the next room and played the melody 
of one of his own songs, ““The Rose Is Queen among the 


Flowers.” 

In an instant he was all attention. 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“Bowden playing his flute,” was the reply. 

“Tell him to come here,”’ he said. 

I entered his room, sat by his chair and played a 
Thinking he might have tired, I 
stopped. 

“More!’’ he exclaimed in tones of mock imperious- 
ness. So I played until, just as frankly and kindly, 
he intimated that he had had enough. 

That was the beginning of a daily hour of music. 
For more than a year I played each evening by his 
chair or bedside, and never was an attempt to give 
pleasure rewarded with more gracious response. ‘The 
melodies awakened memories of hymns and songs; the 


hymns and songs in turn awakened memories of old 


friends. And God spoke in them all. Be 
William Channing Gannett in particular had been 
his lifelong comrade. One day I played Gannett’s 
song, 
He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care. 


Impulsively he burst out: “I wish Gannett were here 
to enjoy this!” 

Dr. Hosmer never lost the streak of merriment 
that always endeared him to his friends. He set 
others singing, but never was able to sing himself. 

I ventured on his eighty-sixth birthday to cele- 
brate the occasion in verse. I felt some trepidation 
in presenting a metrical tribute to such a master. I 
knew he was incapable of dissimulation and would 
say exactly what he thought. It would not;have sur- 
prised me if, after the first glance, he had put it aside 
with a smiling word of praise for my good intentions. 
Instead, he read it through aloud. The third stanza 
has an irregular foot. Would he read it, as I intended, 
to strengthen the line, or to spoil it? I need not have 
feared; his voice caught the cadence perfectly. After 
that, it didn’t matter whether anyone else caught it 
or not. 

Here are the lines as I presented them, while we 
looked from his window to the coastal range rising 
steeply behind Berkeley, its brown crest lit with a 
thousand delicate hues by the glow of the setting sun. 
For their interpretation, it must be remembered that 
Dr. Hosmer was a central figure in the prolonged con- 
troversy known as ““The Western Issue,” which de- 
termined the thought and policy of Unitarian churches 
centering in Chicago: 


Rose and gold on the hills 
To greet the blue of the sky— 
And we know that a sunset rolls 
To the land of mystery. 


But, what is the light on the hills, 
That is cast by the setting sun, 

To the glory that floods and thrills 
When a beautiful life is done? 


Morning and noon well spent 

In the battle for truth and right; 
Now—the eve of content 

And the hush of the closing night. 


Thanks to the God ot Life 
For the prophet fire that glowed 
Through years of labor and strife 
To brighten the common road; 


For the kindling thoughts that soared 
High on the wings of song, 
Waking the living word, 
And a spirit sane and strong. 


Only a part is said 
Of the reverent love we bear; 
But we’ll cherish the flame you fed 
And kindle our torches there. 


I played my last melody for the great singer in the 
spring of 1928. A few months later I received the 
news in Syracuse, New York, that Frederick Lucian 
Hosmer had passed to join “the choir invisible.”’ 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK 


HERE is a lull that follows the first few weeks’ 
beginning of the new year, when the ground is 
still frozen, the air still sharp, before the break- 

ing of spring comes to open new plans and activities. 
During this February slough of despond—when min- 
isters pause to consider the comparative decimation of 
their congregations by cold weather or by golf, when 
parishes sigh gently at their lack of responsibility until 
Easter, now that Christmas is over—a stir is moving 
through the younger Unitarian blood of these United 
States. 

Young People’s Week, the climax of a year’s ef- 
fort, is propitiously set for the first week in February— 
this year from February 4 to 10. On Young People’s 
Sunday, the fourth, parishes all over the country will 
rally in great numbers to hear the services and sermons 
of their progeny. There was a time when this loyalty 
meant no more than the satisfaction of curiosity 
seekers and proud parents to see how Johnny would 
“speak his piece.’’ But, in recent years, parents and 
friends who ventured forth to smile tolerantly at 
Johnny’s salutatory agitation in the pulpit, have de- 
parted with a very humble admiration and pride for 
the ideals and expressions of their young people. 

The reason for Young People’s Sunday is a deep 
one—it is the only answer to the crying need of 
thousands of young people who have something to say 
—something that must be said before it is too late. 
It may be a plea for understanding and faith; it may 
be a call for help; it may be an explanation of the 
youngest and freshest beliefs in a parish. In any case, 
it is a sincere and impassioned outpouring from the 
heart of one who expresses many. It is never a pub- 


licity stunt for the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Dr. Charles R. Joy says, ‘“The observance of Young 
People’s Sunday with Unitarian youth in the pulpit 
has probably done more than any other single thing 
to inspire Unitarian youth to choose the ministry as a 
life work.” 

The cause is of undeniable magnitude. Its sup- 
porters are countless. The Y. P. R. U. feels a hearty 
gratitude to the many denominational agencies who 
manifest substantial interest and who stand ready with 
spiritual guidance at this time when young people 
speak forth their deepest thoughts. 

Caroline Drisko. 


* * 


EXAMPLE APPEALS AND ATTRACTS 


ANY of our churches are at the present timé 

holding special young people’s observances. 

May more of us be interested, and may we be 

more interested, in the young people; but one thing let 

us avoid—that is an interest that is hypocritical. It 

is lamentable to observe how many churches invest 

their hope for strength in the coming generation only, 

as though a Sunday school or young-people’s organiza- 
tion could prosper without a church. 

Such an attitude and such an interest is all too 
often a lazy man’s method of shifting the obligations 
deriving from the religious community in which he 
finds himself. This attitude and this interest are born 
of hypocrisy. The minister who is being called to a 
church, and who is flattered with the remark that some- 
one is needed who can work sympathetically with the — 
young people, makes a bad mistake if he fails to 
familiarize himself more thoroughly with the situation 
before he accepts the call. To preach to empty pews 
in the morning, and then to endeavor in the evening 
to implant a few ideals in the souls of a half-dozen 
totally disillusioned and sophisticated high-school boys 
and girls is not gratifying Sunday work for a pastor. 

If the one thing needed for children today is 
parents, the one thing needed for Sunday schools is 
churches. Idealism is not born amidst materialism, 
nor does consecration arise out of apathy, any more 
naturally than orchids spring up in hay fields, or fruit 
trees grow on deserts. Those of us who would interest 
ourselves in young people must above all else provide 
a right environment for the young people. We must 
be honest with ourselves and realize that we are the 
most important part of that environment. We must 
recall that nothing is so great a teacher as example, and 
that no one is quicker to discern a difference between 
what we profess and what we practice than is a child. 

Can we afford then to divorce ourselves from those 
virtues which we would have our children learn and 
appropriate? Religion is contagious, as are joy and 
courage and pessimism and infidelity. Young people 
may be the hope of the world, but statesmen are not 
reared by racketeers, nor churchmen by the un- 
churched. The minister’s first job is to build up, with 
the help of those who have called him, a church that 
can nourish the hearts and appeal to the intelligence 
of those young people who cross its threshold. 

Needed: an older generation that will lead rather 
than pray for those who are coming after. 

Dana McLean Greeley. 
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ONESUNDAYISM 


| RET'TY soon, now, ‘youth will be looking ahead”’ 
| from most of the pulpits throughout our broad 
| denomination. The fathers will be told that they 
jaave fumbled the ball. The sensitive ministers will be 
Saurt by tactless remarks. The mothers will beam and 
}9e genuinely surprised that little Sammy did so well. 
jsammy himself will be kind of surprised and _ will 
i wonder if he hadn’t better hear the call. There will be 
1/2 lot of handshaking and congratulations and when 
tche smoke ciears away youth will have had its say. 

| And then where will we be?—Just Monday 
fnorning. The church will still be there and people 
jiwho have left handkerchiefs and gloves in the pews 
[ will be calling the minister as usual. 

i Not to be blase or disillusioned about it, we don’t 
volace much confidence in these one-Sunday efforts. 

Interesting and enjoyable they are, but not of any 
casting consequence. If Young People’s Sunday 
marks a point in the growth of loyalty, thoughtfulness, 
seriousness, throughout the church year then it may 
oe well worth while, but as the one Sunday when 
young people take an active part in the life of the 

church it is meaningless—except as a rest from the 
oreachings of a dull pastor. 

We are too much of a One-Sunday Religion any- 
iway—Christmas, Easter, Laymen’s League Sunday. 
We seem capable of just two or three superhuman ef- 
forts to get us to church throughout the year. Pos- 
\sibly the powers that be have recognized this and have 
placed these convenient oases in the Great American 
Desert. 

If the church is ever to mean anything in the 
community it must be composed of a constant, loyal, 
dependable congregation, and not a group of Holiday 
Celebrators. The Carnival Spirit may be a good thing 
in its way, but it is too uncertain a foundation upon 
which to build a church. 

/ And if the church is ever to mean anything to the 
individual it demands conscientious attendance and 
‘constant effort, asking, seeking the truths for which 
‘the church stands. People don’t expect to exhaust the 
ipossibilities of the charm of the violin in three lessons 
Jor become golfers in a couple of seances, and yet they 
expect to gauge and value the possibilities of religion 
from an Easter Sunday. But they can’t, for the se- 
icrets of religion are even deeper than the mysteries of 
lgolf, and the Easter Crowd can never know what the 
church means. 

Young People’s Sunday is a good thing for the 
young people and the parents and the minister, but 
let’s not deceive ourselves. “The spirit of youth in 
the life of the church is the hope of the world” only if 
it will get away from this spasmodic Onesunday Mani- 
festation, which is the curse of our church at the pres- 
ent time, and settle down to a serious, systematic 
eourse of church attendance and religious study. 

Kenneth Cheney Gesner. 
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REBUILD THE IDEAL OF FAMILY LIFE 
/ LEXANDER WOOLCOTT has already de- 
scribed with his inimitable lisping originality 
the spectacular success of “Little Women” in 
the talking films. It is too early to predict whether 


i 


Miss Katherine Hepburn is a mere comet or a fixed 
star in the Hollywood firmament, yet we feel she has 
provided in this faithful translation of Miss Alcott’s 
classic into celluloid a clue to help us solve one baffling 
issue of our life today. Was not the success of “Little 
Women” a testimony, indirect to be sure, of a lost 
ideal of family life? It seems to us that this film was 
one more piece of evidence to suggest that a reap- 
praisal of this long-honored American institution is in 
process. A punctured sophistication recognized in 
this supremely artistic production the presence of a 
family joy for its own sake which had long since evap- 
orated from the American scene. 

We are inclined to doubt the critic who explains 
this film’s compelling triumph in terms of art alone. 
Bustles, crinolines, flowered carpets and walnut 
whatnots do not tell it all. The overtones of certain 
lost possessions could be heard. The March family 
was an eloquent spiritual affair. Its simplicity, its 
ardor, its mutuality, its creative pleasures, its loyal 
affections, were not fiction. This visual biography of a 
Victorian family weighed our contemporary counter- 
part and found it wanting. 

It may be that the family is a perishing mechan- 
ism, doomed to extinction in a new configuration of 
society. The day-nursery, the summer camp, the 
private school and college, the mother with a career, 
may all be spelling its disaster. We do not think so. 
But if the family is to be more than a loosely knit 
group of consumers living at one address for the sake 
of convenience, then there are truths to be gained from 
this recent recovery of a Civil War romance. 

Even pink-cheeked young people two generations 
removed from the original setting seemed to be dis- 
turbed by this homely classic. They were dimly con- 
scious of some sins of omission. Meg, Jo, Beth and 
Amy lacked many comfortable advantages, but those 
petticoated young ladies seemed to have laid hold of 
some desirable and elusive “imponderables.”’ 

The high explosives of our organized genius have 
blasted that 1860 family life to atoms. Mothers have 
been too busy with bridge and luncheon clubs to know 
how to get acquainted with their daughters, and 
debutantes too crowded in their calendars to know 
more about their parents than their quirks in breakfast 
foods. Both could be seen after a performance of 
“Little Women” tragically picking up the fragments 
of an ideal that seemed to reach the inner shrine of 
joy and peace. 

Sociology and recent fiction have catalogued the 
sweet sins of family life. John Galsworthy made an 
eternally honest picture of “The Family Man” which 
shook us to our boots with shame. The “Silver Cord”’ 
by Sidney Howard and ‘‘Mourning Becomes Electra” 
by Eugene O’Neill dealt unsparingly with the evil 
geniuses which haunt our family life behind the 
scenes. 

May it not now be a good time to measure once 
again the abiding values in this ancient institution? 
Unemployment, leisure time in greater quantity, less 
ready money for the circus and the pleasure cruise, may 
compel us to rebuild an ideal for the family of today. 
“Tittle Women” may be a prophecy as well as a piece 
of lavender and old lace. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Varied Views of Jesus 


AN ORTHODOX LIFE OF JESUS 


The Original! Jesus. By Olto Borchert, 
D.D. Translated by L. M. Stalker. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 480 pp. 
$3.50. 

We are indebted to the editor’s preface 
for the explanation of the title of this work: 
that it is an endeavor to suggest that the 
gospels could not have been the result of 
human invention, but bear their own evi- 
dence of divine origin. The work, after 
waiting sixteen years for a publisher, has 
had a gratifying reception. In the German 
it has passed through many editions, and, 
after being published in Dutch, Danish 
and Swedish, is now brought out for Eng- 
lish-speaking readers. 

Twenty years ago, Germany was pro- 
ducing many works of religion, rationalis- 
tic in their point of view. This manuscript 
must have seemed to German publishers a 
flat contradiction of these works. It is 
ardently affirmative and vigorously con- 
structive. It is a defence of the orthodox 
view of the life and work of Jesus and is 
intended, evidently, as a corrective of the 
rationalism which prevailed when it was 
written. The author not only accepts, at 
their full face value, the gospel stories of 
miracies, but argues at length that they 
are a vital and essential part of the work of 
Jesus. He believes that the fourth gospel 
was written by the John who was one of the 
twelve disciples and that it truly reveals 
the mind of Jesus. 

Though there will be many readers to 
whom these views are unacceptable, the 
work is entitled to a careful and discrim- 
inating reading. The author has written 
with great thoroughness. He has mar- 
shaled his arguments, his scriptural quo- 
tations and his interpretations of them in a 
very systematic way. His diligence will 
win the admiration even of some readers 
who do not accept all his conclusions. And 
for those who can travel sympathetically 
to the final goal of the author’s arguments, 
the work will prove an illuminating guide. 
The ardor and glow of the work must 
convince any reader that the author has 
expressed the religious convictions by 
which he seeks to live as a disciple of Jesus. 

Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
A LITERARY LIFE OF JESUS 


Christ and His Time. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
256 pp. $2.00. 

Dallas Lore Sharp is scarcely a stranger 
to readers of The Register. His most re- 
cent book, a posthumous edition, is one to 
which we turn with no small interest. 

“Christ and His Time” is a companion 
book to his ‘Romances from the Old Tes- 


tament,” and is the product of a similar 
study of Biblical times, places, customs and 
men. It is written in his vigorous “‘see- 
ing”’ style through which we live and move 
with the actual Jesus from his birth to his 
death. The story he tells follows closely 
the gospel narratives and spirit. In so do- 
ing he marches straight into the problems 
of “miracles,” ‘“‘divinity,’’ and historical 
veracity, which trouble the religious lib- 
eral who seeks to understand and evaluate 
the life and message of the “historical 
Jesus” and its significance for us today. 

In doing this Professor Sharp attempted 
to cut the Gordian knot. His main pur- 
pose was to get at the heart of Jesus and 
his gospel without cluttering up his work 
with historical-critical doubt. Conse- 
quently, he sails through miraculous epi- 
sode after miraculous episode without any 
hint as to its historical veracity, and seeks 
instead to draw from them all the spiritual 
richness and flavor which help us to inter- 
pret the message and purpose in Jesus’ 
heart. 

So Professor Sharp’s book will not please 
all. Yet for many of us it serves a deep 
need. For each of us who would be a 
vigorous Christian there is the ever-present 
task of steeping ourselves in the accounts 
of Jesus’ life and teachings, and in searching 
all the materials which can help us to make 
an adequate personal evaluation of its 
deepest significance and the obligations 
it places upon us. Few of us have the 
time or background to do this effectively. 
Here is a book graphic and vibrant with 
life, full of illuminating historical and geo- 
graphical background, shedding new light 
on many episodes which puzzle us. Many 
will find it a helpful and treasured contribu- 
tion to greater knowledge of the life and 
spirit of the Master. 

Robert W. Schacht, Jr. 


A SIGNIFICANT LIFE OF JESUS 


The Career and Significance of Jesus. 
By Walter Bell Denny. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. pp. 446. $1.60. 


This admirable manual, divided into 
thirty-six chapters, is designed for college 
students in a one-semester course of three 
hours each week. The author sketches the 
background and the career of Jesus, with 
several chapters on his significance, and 
each section has questions for discussion 
and references for further study. The book 
is as well adapted for Sunday-school use 
with pupils of high-school or college age as 
for use in college classes. 

The author is a competent New Testa- 
ment scholar, thoroughly acquainted with 
modern Biblical study and progressive in 


his point of view, though he deals gently 
with readers of a more conservative back- 
ground who may differ from him. In 
problems like those of the virgin birth, the 
miracles, and the resurrection, his own 


point of view becomes clearly evident, but 


is stated persuasively and without any 
controversial tinge. 

Inevitably there are points at which 
other scholars will differ from him, most 
notably, perhaps, in his opinion that Jesus 
did not hold the apocalyptic ideas of his 
day but that they have been written into 
the gospel by a later generation which 
failed to understand him. This theory 
affects his whole interpretation of Jesus as 
a prophet who presented a far loftier idea 
of God and of the power of good will than 
his nation could grasp, and who was 
sacrificed to its narrow and embittered 
spirit of nationalism. It is, of course, open 
to the objections that even if the apocalyp- 
tic expectations of the disciples have been 
put into the mouth of Jesus, enough re- 
mains to indicate that he himself did hold 
certain eschatalogical ideas of his second 
coming which were current in the Mes- 


sianic expectation, and that to eliminate 


these ideas from his teaching is to present 
him in the guise of a modern religious lib- 
eral born out of due time. This criticism 
needs constantly to be borne in mind as 
one reads the author’s very persuasive pre- 
sentation of his case, upon which he builds 
a portrayal of the activities and teachings 
of Jesus such as we would like to accept. 
While he occasionally uses traditional 
phraseology which has dropped out of use 
among the more advanced religious lib- 
erals, and often treads more cautiously 
than they are wont to do, his essential 


thought conceives of Jesus as a man of his 


own time and race, but transcending his 
time and race by the greatness of his’ 
spiritual insight and the power of his 
character. 

Even for those who cannot altogether 
accept the author’s point of view as to the 
eschatological ideas held by Jesus, the 
book is still one of the best and most stimu- 


Izting of the modern presentations of the 


career and significance of the prophet of 
Nazareth, and is heartily to be commended. 
alike to ministers and to teachers. 

Henry Wilder Foote. 
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TABLOID REVIEW 


When Jesus Was Twelve. A modern. 
mystery play for children. By Joyce Gow. 
London: The Lindsey Press. 23 pp. 9d. 

A simple and appealing little play by an 
English Unitarian that makes the early 
home life of Jesus very vivid. The author 
has entered with creative sympathy into. 
the conditions under which Jesus lived, so: 
that this little work is a piece of splendid 
imaginative reconstruction. 


in our Sunday schools. 
Herbert Hitchen. 


It would be 
an excellent play to be done by scholars: 
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THE NEXT STEP 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
| The Free Church Fellowship, which 
(simply ratifies a cooperative relationship 
» between our two liberal communions which 
' has existed for years, has become a reality. 
6 Now it is for those who really desire to 
fi carry out the intent of the resolution 
'adopted by the American Unitarian As- 
)) sociation two years ago and by the Uni- 
versalist General Convention later, “‘to 
/ unite these two communions for the com- 
/ mon good,” to see if this end cannot be 
) achieved by beginning at the bottom. 
| May I suggest the following steps? 
1. Let every Unitarian or Universalist 
1) minister take out dual fellowship. 
2. Let every Unitarian church apply for 
1} fellowship in the Universalist General 
| Convention and every Universalist church 
‘| apply for fellowship in the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

8. Let all state or local conferences of 
the two denominations unite and function 


| as one. 


4. Wherever, in any community, there 
| are two liberal churches, one Unitarian and 
the other Universalist, all of whose ener- 
| gies are absorbed in the problem of self- 
support, let them combine for greater 
economy and increased effectiveness. 
5. Wherever, in any community, there 
| are two strong liberal churches, covering 
' the same territory to the neglect of outly- 
_ ing districts, let them unite and use their 
surplus funds for the purpose of planting 
new liberal societies in these outlying dis- 
| tricts. 
/ Perhaps, with these steps once taken, 
we shall then venture to perform the sur- 
gical operation which will do away with 
our separate headquarters and make pos- 
sible one united liberal church. 
Augustus P. Reccord. 
Detroit, Mich. 
* * 
A FEW QUESTIONS 


To the Editor ot The Christian Register: 

In the interests of freedom and fairness 
to Universalists and Unitarians, I should 
like to call attention to a few facts and ask 
a few questions. The Council of the Free 
Church has created in name and form a 
new denomination with freedom and power 
resting in the Council instead of, as voted 
by the two fellowships, a federation of two 
free fellowships. All references to freedom 
and aims appear in the preamble to the 
constitution. 

The Council should publicly answer the 
following questions: 

If a federation of free churches is in- 
tended, why does not the name so signify? 

Why was incorporation effected before 
presenting the proposition to Universalists? 

Why has the Council announced the 


Letters to the Editor 


Free Church launched when the final draft 
of the constitution has not been accepted 
by Unitarians? 

Why should it be thought legal to take 
free churches into a new denomination 
without individual free churches of our 
fellowship voting to be so incorporated? 

If a federation of fellowships is intended, 
why was article three changed to provide 
for individual churches of these fellowships 
to unite independently? 

The First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) is a Unitarian church. Would the 
suggested name First Unitarian Church 
(Free Church) be of the latter denomina- 
tion? 

If a federation of fellowships is intended, 
why should Judge Hill advise that among 
the plans of the Council are: to con- 
tinue merging Unitarian and Universalist 
churches; to place legal title to their prop- 
erty, their denominational membership 
and fealty in the Free Church? 

Why is not the plan as proposed a danger 
to Unitarian progress and funds? 

Will the large sum of money left to the 
American Unitarian Association, soon to 
be available, be used to establish Free 
Church centers, if the union is a federa- 
tion? 

If a federation of fellowships is intended, 
why provide for individual congregations 
of other denominations to join with the 
possibility of representation equal to a 
denomination? Do these churches retain 
their former denominational affiliation? 

Many of our churches have been closed 
and their property is held by the American 
Unitarian Association. Will these proper- 
ties go to the Free Church, if reopened as 
joint projects? 

Let the Council publicly answer these 
questions for ministers who feel a responsi- 
bility to their churches. 

Clara Cook Helvie. 

Middleboro, Mass. 


oe 


REQUEST FOR A PIANO 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Among the students at the Meadville 
Theological School are always some who 
play the piano. This year, as it happens, 
more than half the students in the school 
can play with more or less facility. 

In the common room of Meadville 
House is a grand piano, good in its day, 
but its day unfortunately has passed. Its 
sounding-board is cracked and it cannot be 
kept in tune. I write this letter to The 
Register in the hope that someone in our 
constituency has a good piano, in good 
condition, that he would like to give to the 
students of Meadville. Such a gift would 
be greatly appreciated by all in the school. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

Chicago, Ill. 


PROTESTANTISM’S AUTHORITY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Referring to the editorial, “Authority 
in Religion,” by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
one would be glad to believe that the 
Protestant Reformation freed the minds of 
men from reliance upon authority by free- 
ing them from the authority of the Pope 
and the Catholic Church, but to this day 
it is easy to demonstrate the allegiance of 
Protestants to the authority of the Bible 
as the word of God, and one who can turn 
back to the theological controversies of fifty 
and sixty years ago well remembers with 
what vehemence was proclaimed the in- 
fallibility of the scriptures. The fact seems 
to be that those who protested against the 
infallibility of the church felt compelled to 
have another infallible as a weapon, and 
the bible was enthroned as such and has 
remained so. Even the liberals have been 
timid about disseminating the results of 
the higher criticism of the bible, leaving to 
Robert Ingersoll and his followers the task 
of dislodging from the minds of Protestant 
Christians the fallacy of the inerrancy of 
the so-called sacred writings. 

One does not have to go far in a field of 
investigation of the matter to find that few 
Protestants set themselves up to be their 
own pope in either religious or politica! 
matters. Had Protestantism really es 
tablished a new authority, “whose appeal 
was not to the scriptures nor the church 
nor superstition,” the world today would 
be far in advance of what it is. 

Protestantism permitted such freedom 
of thought as has resulted in the multi- 
plication of sects, but every sect has been 
founded upon the authority of the bible. 
It has been simply a matter of inter- 
pretation. The authority has been there 
in every case. Also if “the sacred oracle’ 
had been transferred ‘‘from priest and 
Pope to the shrine of conscience,’’ would 
it have been possible under Protestantism 
for individual freedom to have developed 
into rugged individualism with all which 
that has come to involve in our system of 
industry? But the most surprising sug- 
gestion of the writer is that Protestants, 
particularly those of the liberal branches, 
should now proceed to establish “a new 
seat of authority with its Cathedral of Re- 
ligious Knowledge and Experience.” 

It would not seem to be one center of 
authority that is needed, but the dissemi- 
nation of the most advanced knowledge 
among the people, joined with the generally 
accepted opinion that each person is to do 
his own thinking on the basis of ascertained 
facts. We need a better system of distribu- 
tion in ideas as in industry, a better dis- 
tribution of wealth. One wonders why 
the ministers, who presumably acquire a 
knowledge of late biblical research in the 
seminary, do not pass more of it on to the 
people, helping to banish the old supersti- 
tious reverence for the books of the bible 

Mary Traffarn Whitney. 

North Weare, N. H. 
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Isaac Sprague: In Memoriam 


Devoted, wise and generous worker for church, community, denomination 


Seldom have wisdom, insight and devo- 
tion been more ideally joined with un- 
stinted and unpretentious generosity in the 
service of liberal religion and the common 
welfare than in the character of Isaac 
Sprague of Wellesley Hills, Mass., whose 
death January 9 is mourned by his town, 
his parish, and his denomination. Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, past president of the Association 
and minister of Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, Mass., officiated at the funeral 
services January 12, with Dr. Eliot voicing 
heartfelt tribute to the life and the works 
of Mr. Sprague. 

In denominational labors, Mr. Sprague 
was a director of the Association from 1911 
to 1917, serving on many committees, in- 
cluding the finance committee; a founder, 
Councillor, and life member of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League; a treasurer of 
The Christian Register for eleven years; 
treasurer of the Star Island Corporation, 
and a trustee of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union. His knowledge and 
experience in matters of finance were of 
great practical value to all these organiza- 
tions, and he wielded unusual but unsought 
influence in their deliberations by reason of 
his wisdom, his devotion, and his willing- 
ness to give of himself for service. 

Mr. Sprague was among the 300 men 
who organized the League at Springfield, 
Mass., in 1919. He served on the Council 
of the League and the executive committee 
from 1920 to 1922, and contributed gen- 
erously to the maintenance of the League’s 
work. Largely owing to his interest and 
his management, the ownership of the 
Isles of Shoals was maintained during a 
very difficult period in the war years. 

Acting for the League Council, the execu- 
tive committee voted this resolution at its 
meeting January 12: 

“Whereas, in the passing of Isaac 
Sprague, we have lost our friend and fel- 
low-member, a tounder of the League, one 
who was generous in its support and active 
in its work, who was distinguished for a 
multitude of socially minded and _ re- 
ligiously motivated services to parish, com- 
munity and denomination, be it 

“Resolved, That we hereby record our 
sense of loss and our debt of gratitude to 
him, and that the secretary express to the 
Sprague family our sincere sympathy.” 

For the Unitarian Church in Wellesley 
Hills and for the town he exemplified the 
same marked sense of stewardship of 
wealth, the same willingness to put his ex- 
perience and wisdom to work for the good 
of all. He served for many years as chair- 
man of the board of the church, a church 
founded by his aunt, Miss Rebecca Eaton. 
He provided a residence for use as a parish 
house, served on the building committee of 
the new house, and in several ways saw 


to the beautifying of the church grounds. 

He established the Wellesley Hills Li- 
brary and donated sites for it and the 
Wellesley Friendly Aid Association, as 
well as a home for the Legion Post, and 
made other substantial gifts to the town. 
His long financial experience in Boston 
with one of the leading trust companies, 
of which he was the head at his retirement, 
went into the founding of a bank and trust 
company in Wellesley. He was a charter 
member of the Wellesley, Maugus, and 
Country Clubs. Asa selectman, as a mem- 
ber of many important committees, as an 
initiator of philanthropic, educational, util- 
itarian and esthetic projects, he was con- 
tinually serving the town with vision and 
unstinted expenditure of time and energy. 

To Mr. Sprague Dr. Eliot paid this 
tribute: 

“Tf it were possible for each and every 
one of us to utter in some single sentence 
the feelings that bound us to this man 
then from our different points of view there 
would be added to the silent tribute oJ 
your presence the fitting words of honor 
and affection. From the relationships of 
business life where his judgment and in- 
tegrity won such universal respect and 
confidence, irom the varied fields of public 
service in this town where his leadership 
was so unostentatiously constant and 
beneficent, from the people of this church 
that he served so loyally, from the homes 
of this community where his neighborly 
good will was so noteworthy, from the 
hearts he blessed and the scenes he loved 
by the New Hampshire lakeside where he 
made his summer home—there would 
come in all sincerity the rea! memorial of 
Isaac Sprague. 

“Here was a man who, in his character, 
in his way of looking at things and doing 
things, incarnated the good sense, the pub- 
lic spirit, the practical idealism of this old 
Commonwealth. Always we have looked 
to him for sane counsel and self-denying 
service. How his high mindedness lifted 
us to his own level! How his shrewd 
humor, with its true New England flavor, 
refreshed us! How all our low views of 
public or private duty vanished when we 
touched this wholesome nature! 

“The man who deserves and achieves 
leadership in a democracy like ours is the 
man who is ahead of the rest of us, but on 
the same highway, not a man going off on 
the side track. He is usually just one who 
can push through the limitations or preju- 
dices that blind and obstruct the rest of us, 
one who can interpret movements of 
thought and life and organize results. 
Isaac Sprague was that kind of a leader. 
He could see clearly and think independ- 
ently. How unpretentious he was in his 
abundant charities! How wisely he dis- 
cerned the unconscious needs of this com- 
munity! Mind, heart and conscience were 


straightforward, they knew no indirect or 
circuitous methods. He never trimmed 
and he never posed. Almost, as it were, 
born into this church, he held loyally to 
the simple form of Christian faith taught 
here. He loved it and he lived it. He did 
not seek to penetrate into the dark places 
of theology, but whatever good he found 
to do he quietly did it. 

“We who were made glad by his fellow- 
ship may rejoice today to remember the 
virtues that grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength, the posts 
of usefulness and honor met and filled with 
fidelity, the good causes sustained and 
guided with intelligent devotion, the years 
of successful industry in daily work and of 
manly tenderness in domestic relations. 
That path of service has no ending. His 
earthly career has been arrested, yet is the 
message to us still a message of abundant 
life. His very going may have power to 
waken in our minds a deeper sense of the © 
blessings we enjoy in a free land and a free 
church, and of the obligation of public- 
spirited service and private honor which — 
rest upon us. He has left us the inspira- 
tion of that which the grave cannot en- 
close nor death itself disintegrate—-the solid 
substance of a firm-knit character. May 
our mourning be turned into prayers of 
gratitude for the life lived so long and so 
nobly with us, the life of good comrade- 
ship, useful activity, broad humanity, and 
sincere and simple Christian faith.” 


ok * 


A. U. A. OFFICERS FILL 
SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS 


Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, is on a speaking trip through the 
South and the Middle West. His itinerary 
is as follows: February 1, Camp Hill, 
2, Tuskegee, 4, Brewton, and 6, Mobile, 
Ala.; 8, New Orleans, La.; 11-12 Houston, 
Texas; 15, Tulsa, Okla; 18, Keokuk, Iowa; 
20, Columbus, Ohio; 21, Flint, Mich. 

During the latter part of January, Dr. 
Joy visited New York, Baltimore, Md., 
the Subsistence Homestead Section in 
Morgantown, W. Va., Knoxville, Nash- 
ville, Memphis and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Birmingham, Ala. 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, secretary of the 
A. U. A., and Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secre- 
tary of the Department of Social Relations, 
have just returned from speaking trips. 

Dr. Hunt has visited Norfolk, Va., 
Charleston, S. C., Savannah, Ga., Orlando, 
Tampa, Miami, St. Petersburg and Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., Lynchburg 
and Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Dexter spoke at the church in Bur- 
lington, Vt., January 21. In Montreal. 
Canada, he delivered an address at the 
School for Social Work, held conferences 
with officers of the Canadian Common- 
wealth Federation, and spoke before the 
Laymen’s League. Sunday, January 28, 
he addressed the congregation of the 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Aid to Rowe Camp, Stimulating Addresses 
at New England Associate Alliance Meeting 


The Hlizabeth P. Channing branch of 
the Alliance, connected with the Third 
Religious Society of Dorchester, Mass., 
proved a cordial hostess at the mid-winter 
meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance, held January 18, and attended by 
representatives from seventy-three branch- 


_es and four evening groups. Five officers of 
\the General Alliance were present, includ- 
jing the president and treasurer, Mrs. 


‘Thomas G. Rees and Miss Louise Brown. 


| The roll-call showed the attendance to be 


(281, two of whom were guests. 

The meeting was presided over by the 
/president, Mrs. Otto Lyding of Nashua, 
N. H., to whom gracious tribute was paid 
iby Mrs. Harry G. Swan of the hostess Al- 
‘liance branch in her welcoming words. A 
historical sketch of the Third Religious 


Society was presented by the church’s 


jhistorian, Miss Eleanor P. Martin, who 
'traced the mellowing of thought from the 


| Calvinistic spirit of the early society to its 
\liberal position at the present time. 


The collection for the day, amounting 


{ to $109.75, will be devoted to the purposes 
of Rowe Camp in the Berkshire Hills of 
Massachusetts. 


This summer conference 
camp, inspired by the Shoals movement, is 


|| gathering to itself increasing support as 


the seasons pass, and at present serves four 


/ regular groups which annually hold con- 
| ferences there. 


From its crude beginnings 


| of Woburn, Mass. 
i 


| Rowe Camp. 
_ moval from the vicinity of Rowe the move- 


/in a small bungalow built by the son o1 the 


late Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, with 


' furnishings and utensils largely borrowed, 


the camp organization has grown to a point 


| where it can accommodate comfortably 
| groups of fifty persons at a time. Its great 
| present need is the money to install a water 


and sanitary system which will meet the 
state requirements. The appeal for Rowe 
was presented by Mrs. Charles P. Wellman 
Mr. and Mrs. Wellman 
are known as the father and mother of 
Since Mr. Wellman’s re- 


ment has been headed by Rev. Arthur 


_ Schoenfeldt. 


The morning session was closed by a 
characteristic address by Mrs. Vivian T. 


| Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., on “Meeting 
| One’s Self.””. Mrs. Pomeroy referred to the 
beginnings of the idea of the evolutionary 


process and to Dr. M. J. Savage as one of 
the first to preach the growing idea of 


God. The battle between science and re- 


ligion is now over, she declared, and both 
now see the same distant goal. A new and 
serious conflict has now taken its place—: 


that between religion and psychology— 


and minds are turning from the religious 
to the psychological explanation of prob- 
lems. ‘Subjectively considered, the basis 
of religion is a sense of insufficiency and 


- incompleteness,” Mrs. Pomeroy stated, 


“and objectively considered, religion is that 


which comes to satisfy this sense. What 
has been called the new psychology will 
only reveal what manner of people we are 
who desire this completeness.” 

After luncheon and a brief period de- 
voted to business, Rev. Lon Ray Call of 
Braintree, Mass., occupied the time until 
the early adjournment of the meeting in a 
consideration of ‘The Next Century of 
Progress.” Basing his prophecies of what 
he believed will come in the next hundred 
years, on what the great Chicago exposi- 
tion has revealed of the past century, Mr. 
Call gave a vivid picture of what he thinks 
the next century will produce in a wide 
variety of fields. 

The president announced the following 
nominating committee, which will present a 
list of nominees to be voted upon at the 
annual meeting in April at Billerica, Mass.: 
Mrs. J. H. Dyer of Apponaug, R. I., 
chairman, Mrs. J. Arthur Robbins of 
Winchester, Mass., and Mrs. Richard A. 
Day of Peterboro, N. H. 


* * 


HISTORIC TYPE OF RETREAT 
LED BY DR. JOY FOR LEAGUE 


Perhaps the first rtreeat at Senexet 
House to approach the traditional sig- 
nificance of that institution of the historic 
Christian church was one arranged by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League for laymen 
and conducted by Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
administrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, December 9 
and 10. 

In place of the round-table talks and dis- 
cussions that characterized last year’s re- 
treat for laymen, the procedure this time 
followed more closely the technique of re- 
treat discipline practiced by other com- 
munions, adapted, of course, to the modern 
viewpoint in religion and thoroughly in 
consonance with the philosophy and genius 
of liberal religion. Quiet exhortations by 
the director, periods for worship in the 
chapel, hours of directed, silent medita- 
tion and self-examination for the men in 
their own rooms, and the reading of one 
well-selected book, provided a religious ex- 
perience doubtless unique for all the men. 

The ten men who attended found this ex- 
perience to be in differing degrees interest- 
ing, revealing and profitable, and one of 
them felt it to have been of such distinct 
value that he voluntarily made a gift of 
money to help defray expenses. 

The Laymen’s League, in arranging 
these quiet gatherings for laymen, en- 
deavors to meet varying religious needs and 
desires with a diversity of techniques and 
subjects and types of leaders. Dr. Joy has 
made a real contribution toward working 
out a manner of spiritual discipline that 
will prove both acceptable and profitable 
to laymen. 
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Detroit’s United Church 


Plans ratified at annual meeting of 
Unitarian Society 

Plans for the permanent union of the 
Unitarian and Universalist societies in 
Detroit, Mich., as a united liberal church, 
with all denominational distinctions done 
away with, were adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church January 
17. The parish heard the report of the 
joint committee of the two churches and 
ratified the recommended articles ot agree- 
ment, constitution and by-laws. Before 
becoming effective, these must be ratified 
by the Universalist Society and approved 
by the Universalist General Convention. 

The two societies, according to this plan, 
will cease to exist, and the united church 
takes their place. As long as the Univer- 
salist General Convention holds the title 
to the Universalist Church, all Unitarian 
property will be held by a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees and administered for the 
benefit of the new society. If and when 
the Universalist General Convention cedes 
the Universalist property to the new so- 
ciety, this board of trustees will do the 
same and pass out of existence. If at any 
time the merger shall be dissolved, all 
property will be allocated to the successors 
of the two original societies in accordance 
with its origin. If these two societies 
have no successors, this property will be 
allocated as above to the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Universalist 
General Convention and will be used for the 
promotion of religious liberalism in De- 
troit. 

At the annua! meeting of the Unitarian 
Society, all of the organizations reported 
a successful year’s work in spite of the dif- 
ficulties occasioned by the bank holiday 
and the resulting intensification of the de- 
pression. It is doubtful if any American 
city has carried on under greater dificulty 
than Detroit, and the churches have shared 
in the discomfort. The church school, the 
Arista Club (young people’s society) and 
the Laymen’s League have been completely 
merged, and all denominational lines oblit- 
erated. The three women’s organizations 
have carried on separately, but if the merg- 
er is made permanent will doubtless be re- 
duced to two. The Unitarian *“‘Church 
Night Social” and the Universalist ‘““Fami- 
ly Night Supper’ have been combined 
with good results. There was unusual 
interest in this meeting where reports 
covered the first year of tentative merger. 

George Kirkendall, F. F. Ingram, Jr., 
Louis Thiele and Mrs. E. G. Braun were 
elected in place of the retiring members of 
the board of trustees. 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 

Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, N. Y., 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noonday 
services, Tuesday-Friday inclusive, Feb- 
ruary 6-9. Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital Monday, February 5. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


The way to God 
is by the road of men. 
Find thy far heaven 


in near humanity. 
Edwin Arnold. 


Mid-West League Meeting 


At Chicago’s First Unitarian Church, 
February 19 and 11 


Again the Mid-Western Convention 
goes to Chicago—to the First Unitarian 
Church, where it met two years ago. Ses- 
sions devoted to ‘“‘The Problems of Life as 
Recast by Our Recent Experiences’’ and to 
local problems of League chapter programs 
and activities will be held from Saturday 
noon to Sunday night, inclusive, February 
10 and 11. 

To this convention, in the year of the 
official launching of the Free Church Fel- 
lowship, members of Men’s Clubs in Uni- 
versalist churches in the Middle West have 
been again cordially invited. The religious 
implications of the central theme are of 
equal interest to both liberal fellowships 
and the discussion of the work of local 
League chapters will be equally apropos of 
the work of Universalist men’s groups. 

An unusually notable group of speakers 
has been engaged; every one is an authority 
in the field he discusses, and most of them 
head significant national or municipal 
movements for religiously motivated hu- 
man service. At the Saturday luncheon 
meeting, Professor John F. Shepard, pro- 
fessor of psychology in the University of 
Michigan, will open the convention with a 
discussion of “The Function of the Church 
in Social Problems.”’ He will be followed 
by Frank Bane, director of the American 
Publie Welfare Association, who will con- 
sider ‘‘Developments of a National Welfare 
Program.” After the general discussion 
of these presentations, there will be an open 
convention session on chapter activities 
and programs. 

The speaker that night will be Hon. 
Murray Seasongood, president of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, whose topic is 
“Interest in Local Government a Religious 
Duty.” tin’ 

Following this session and the Sunday 
afternoon meeting, opportunity is given for 
the holding of such group conferences as 
the delegates desire for a discussion and ex- 
perience-exchange respecting problems. 

Rev. John Malick of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will be the preacher for the Sunday 
morning service in the beautiful edifice of 
the First Unitarian Church, and the minis- 
ter, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, will conduct the 
service. f Mr. Malick’s sermon theme is to 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
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_ variety of subjects. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of | 


| today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


The Mid-Western Convention 


First Unitarian Church, Chicago 
Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 10 and 11 


ADDRESSES by notable speakers on “The Problems off q 


Life as Recast by Our Recent Experiences.”’ 


CONFERENCES on problems and activities of Lage 
Chapters and Men’s Clubs. 


For Information Address 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CLUB 


Gymnasium Library Educational Classes 


Donations and Bequests Solicited 


be “Liberalism and the Changing American 
Scene.”’ 

Sunday afternoon, Dr. Bernard Fantus, 
professor of therapeutics in the University 
of Iiinois, will discuss “Libido, or What 
Gives Life Its Zest’’; and Joel D. Hunter, 
general superintendent of the United 
Charities of Chicago, will give an address 
on “Federal Government and Family Wel- 
fare.” 

Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, dean of the Uni- 
versity Chapel in the University of Chi- 
cago, will address the Sunday evening ses- 
sion on “The Effects of Depression on Re- 
ligion.”’ President Herbert C. Parsons 
of the League, who is to preside at all the 
sessions, will give his customary summary 
of the addresses and discussions and give 
the final presentation on the question 
“Are We Really in a New Era?’ 

Local arrangements for the convention 
are in charge of a committee of Chicago 
laymen, with John J. Yowell as the chair- 
man. The hospitality of the First Uni- 
tarian Church will include the serving at 
low cost of luncheon and dinner on Satur- 
day and a supper on Sunday. 


DR. ALICE HAMILTON TO SPEAK 

The Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 
will meet in the parish hall of the Arlington 
Street Church, Thursday, February 8. A 
business meeting will be held at 7.15 p.m., 
and at 7.45 p.m. Dr. Alice Hamilton of 
the Harvard Medical School will address 
the group. 

* o* 
MRS. EMERY RETIRES 

Mrs. Emma Emery, who served so many 
years as parish assistant for the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Omaha, Neb., has re- 
tired on a full compensation basis made 
possible by the church and the American 
Unitarian Association through the Harriet 
Otis Cruft memorial fund. Mrs. Emery 
came to Omaha sixty-two years ago and 
began to attend at once the Unitarian 
Sunday school. Since that time her at- 
tendance and services have been unbroken. 

* * - 

Washington, D. C.—All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church is giving a series of foreign- 
language cinema presentations. The fifth 
showing, January 19, was the German film, 
“ Kameradschaft.”’ 
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| AISSION BROTHERHOOD 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


i) The Church of the Redeemer in Hart- 
ord, Conn., was the meeting place of the 
2 Lission Brocheriood on the eve of its 
2cond united preaching mission in North 
yarolina. In the morning and afternoon 
f Tuesday, January 9, those who were 
oing south, together with a few other 
aembers of the Brotherhood, held a Re- 
reat. Rev. Palfrey Perkins of King’s 
thapel, Boston, served as chaplain for 
he day. A business meeting occupied a 
art of the afternoon, and the service of 
ommunion closed the Retreat. 

In the evening a public service of fare- 
yell was held, which brought people from 
springfield and New Haven as well as 
UJnitarians and Universalists of Hartford. 
‘che service was conducted by Rev. Stan- 
ey Manning of Hartford and Rev. Owen 
Whitman Eames of Springfield, chairman 
if the Brotherhood’s North Carolina Com- 
mittee. The greetings of the Universalist 
meneral Convention were brought by Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent; 
hose of the Unitarian Laymen’s Leazue 
vy Mr. Henry R. Scott, vice-president; 
fe the general purpose of the Brother- 

ood was described by the Brother Direc- 
‘or, Dr. Horace Westwood. The sermon 
was given by Rev. Palfrey Perkins, em- 
phasizing the possibility of divine and 
human cooperation in the building of a 
better human life. 
| The next morning four of the Brother- 
nood left by automobile, after enjoying 
the hospitality of Harttord Universalists, 
the others taking part in the Mission go- 
ing later by train. Philadelphia was 
isin just before six o’clock, where the 
ie 


missioners and a few others were the guests 
at dinner of Dr. and Mrs. William L. Sul- 
ivan. An informal gathering was held in 
she parish house of Dr. Sullivan’s church 
i in the evening, attended by a goodly num- 
ber of people from the two Unitarian and 
the two Universalist churches of the city. 
rief talks were given by Dr. Sullivan and 
lother members of the Brotherhood, and 
by Dr. Herbert E. Benton of the Church of 
the Messiah. The benediction was pro- 
laounced by Rev. Robert Tipton of the 
Church of the Reconciliation. 

On Thursday, the traveling missioners 
stopped for a brief visit at the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washington, 
where they were met by Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, who was one of the company mak- 
ing the trip to North Carolina last year. 
Fredericksburg was reached for that 
night’s stop, and on Friday five of the 
travelers met in Rocky Mount for confer- 
ence with Dr. Francis B. Bishop, who had 
charge of the local arrangements in North 
Carolina. The four who had come by au- 
tomobile, Dr. Horace Westwood, Dr. 
George Cross Baner of Akron, Ohio, Dr. 
Stanard Dow Butler of Utica, N. Y., and 
Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, were 
joined by Dr. Elmer D. Colcord of Mount 


Vernon, N. Y. The men were guests of the 
Rocky Mount Rotary Club that evening at 
dinner, and of Misses Mary Lee and Lucy 
Shine at breakfast next morning. 

Seven missioners held eight preaching 
missions, and went to their several places 
on Saturday. Dr. Westwood remained at 
Rocky Mount; Dr. Butler went to Raleigh, 
where the mission was held in the United 
Church, officially made up of Congrega- 
tionalists, Christians and Friends, but in- 
cluding other liberals; Dr. Baner was in 
Kingston; Dr. Colcord was in Wilmington; 
Dr. McCollester was at Chapel Hill, seat 
of the State University; Rev. Carl Olson 
was in Ashville, and Rev. Stanley Manning 
at Clinton and Red Hill churches. The 
missioners gathered in the Rocky Mount 
church on Monday evening, January 22, 
before starting for home. 

Stanley Manning. 
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PERSONALS 

Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been invited to address the 
seniors of Purdue University February 15 
on “The Observations of a Much-Consulted 
Clergyman.” He addvessed the class last 
year on “The Rocks of Matrimony.” 


Mrs. Sarah L. Yocum, aged eighty-two, 
died January 4, at the home of her son-in- 
law and daughter, Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
G. Girelius, Dunkirk, N. Y., with whom 
she had lived for many years. While 
living at Ellsworth, Mrs. Yocum was ac- 
tive in the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and in organizing the children’s 
branch of the Union. 


Rev. Edwin C. Palmer, formerly minis- 
ter of Unitarian churches in Geneva, IIL., 
Lincoln, Neb., and Bloomington, IIl., has 
been made director of transient relief in 
Iowa, with headquarters in Des Moines. 
The office is under direction of the Federal 
Relief Administration. 


AT DES MOINES UNTIL SPRING 


At the request of the congregation of 
the First Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
Iowa, Rev. Charles J. Dutton has with- 
drawn his resignation, which was to have 
become effective December 31. He has 


agreed to stay until spring. 
* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell was a re- 
cent speaker before the Young People’s 
Forum of the First Congregational Church 
in Concord, N. H. 

For weeks the boys under the direction 
of Coach Farrell have been making every 
possible effort to get good ice on the rink. 
At the present writing it looks as if they 
had succeeded and that a few games may 
yet be played. The continued snowfalls 
have made skating well nigh impossible. 
The winter sports team is busy under the 
direction of Edward Durant of the faculty. 


PROGRESS AT SCITUATE, 
CHURCH SCHOOL GROWING 


The First Parish church school in 
Scituate, Mass., has been reorganized un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Robert C. With- 
ington, who has been appointed its super- 
intendent. Five classes have been formed 
and each Sunday sees an increase in at- 
tendance. The attendance at the morning 
service likewise has been keeping at an 
exceedingly good number. 

The young people have been organized 
and are holding meetings two Sunday 
evenings a month with an outside speaker 
at one meeting and a group discussion at 
the other. Also a social meeting is being 
held once a month. Young People’s Sun- 
day will be observed February 4. 

The Alliance has also had a very full 
program during the fall. Meetings are 
held twice a month and, among other ac- 
tivities, the Alliance has had charge of two 
dinners, the Christmas party, and the re- 
ception given at the installation service. 

One of the largest groups ever in at- 
tendance at the church came to hear Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations, of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, speak on ‘‘Un- 
derstanding Hitler’s Germany,” at a din- 
ner arranged by the men of the parish. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Ernest J. Bowden is a journalist. He was 
educated at Shebbear College, England; 
trained as a mechanical engineer; emi- 
grated to Canada; taught Indian school 
on Vancouver Island, British Columbia; 
rode circuit for the Methodists in Mani- 
toba; studied at the Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, Berkeley, Calif., receiving 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in 
divinity; pastor of Unitarian churches in 
Victoria, B. C., Milford and Wilton, 
N. H., Lawrence, Mass., and Atlanta, 
Ga.; president of the Laymen’s League, 
May Memoria! Church, Syracuse, N. Y., 
1929-33; chairman of publicity for the 
Syracuse Council of Churches; author of 
songs, pamphlets and a volume of verse. 

Caroline Drisko is chairman of publicity 
for Young People’s Week, and has served 
in the past as chairman of the dramatic 
committee of Young People’s Week. 
Miss Drisko graduated from Mt. Hol- 
yoke in 1980. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Bangor, Me. 

Kenneth C. Gesner is minister of the 
First Parish, Waltham, Mass. 

Dana McLean Greeley is minister-elect 
of the Second Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Concord, N. H. 

Halford L. Hoskins is Acting Dean of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


Henry P. Van Dusen is Associate Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Religion and 
Systematic Theology and Dean of Stu- 
dents, Union Theological Seminary. 
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Pleasantries 


She was sitting in a dark corner. 
lessly he stole up behind her, and before 


she was aware of his presence he had kissed | 


her. 

‘“How dare you,” she shrieked. 
“Pardon me,” he bluffed readily 
thought you were my sister.” 

“You dumb ox, I am your sister.”— 
Columbia Jester. 


ol 


* 


During his visit to the church school the 
vicar put this question to a class of little 
girls: “If all the good people were white 
and all the bad people were black, what 
color would you be?” 

Some answered ‘‘White’” and other 
“Black.”’ But little Mary replied: ‘‘Please, 
sir, I’d be streaky!’’—Hxchange. 

“T say, Brown, have you got that um- 
brella I loaned you?’’ 

“No. I loaned it to a friend. Are you 
wanting it?” 

“Not exactly, but the chap who loaned it 
to me says the owner wants it.’”’—Tit-Buis. 
eulek 

A poll taken by The Literary Digest as 
to radio preferences shows that crooners 
are disliked by 9,636 and liked by sixty- 
four, which would seem to indicate that 
sixty-four crooners voted.—Weston (Ore.) 
Leader. 

Don’t be puzzled. The whole thing, in 
its essentials, comes down to this: The 
money you haven’t got yet isn’t worth as 
much as the money you didn’t have.— 
George Ryan, in Boston Herald. 

* * 

“Troubled with your throat, eh! 
gargled with salt water? 

“Yes. I was nearly drowned while 
swimming last summer.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Ever 


Bandit: “Hands up! Out with all the 
money you’ve got.” 

Post-Office Official: ‘““One minute, please 
—kindly fill up this withdrawal form.”’— 
London Opinion. 

* * 

Repair Man (having pushed button re- 
peatedly without response): ‘Fancy ringin’ 
me up to come and mend the doorbell and 
then goin’ out.’”’—Passing Show. 

“Whom does your little son look like?” 

“His eyes are mine, the nose is my wife’s 
and the voice, I think, he got from our 
motor horn.”—The Alabama Baptist. 

Two automobiles crashed head-on on 
the Germantown road. The automobiles 
were traveling toward each other.—Ship- 
penburg (Pa.) paper. 

co * 

Seasick Passenger (on friend’s yacht): 
“T say, what about going back? After 
you’ve seen one wave, you’ve seen them 
all.”’—Selected. 


Noise- | 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or: 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Palfrey ered Holy Com- 
munion. 

Week-day Services, 12 Noon. J/onday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rey. Allan 
Knight Chalmers, D. D., The Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 11a.m, Church School, 11 a.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements: 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Bangor, Me.. Rev. Stephen Hole Fritch- 
man, Monday and Tuesday, 8 a.m., Station 
WLBZ, 620 kilocycles. 

Chicago, IIl., 
day,lla.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 


Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- | 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- | 


cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 13810 
kiloeycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.80 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kiloceycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1830 
kiloeycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
2.15 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 


_ kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Address M. C.—Christian Register. 


Seven Thousand Dollars More 
MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th | 


In Annual Contributions ‘| 
From Churches and Friends | 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts i 


PLEASE ACT PROM 
} 


Unitarian Service Pension Society} 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer || 
180 Longwsod Avenue, Boston, Mass. | 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests : 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


¥ 
hy 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for | 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 


Rate card furnished on request. 


Position Wanted—By registered nurse of . 
years’ experience in hospital and private nursing. 
Skillful in caring for invalids and elderly perso: S. 


From the Social Service 

Angle, progressive 

clergymen are entitled to the same information as the 

physician on the question of Marriage Hygiene and § 

Marital Relations. Literature will be sent on request. | 
Educational Research Foundation a 
6 West 24th St., New York City 


Attention Clergymen. 


INTERRACIAL 
ISSUE 
FEBRUARY 8 


“Southern Attitude Toward the Negro,” 
by Harold B. Allen, educational worker | 
in Negro schools in the South. 


“Why Should the Jews Survive?” by Wal- 
do Frank, well-known author. 


“What Can We Do About Race Preju- 
dice?” by Norman D. Fletcher, minister 
of Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. a 

“The Most Recent Jewish Literature,’ by | 


Beryl D. Cohon, educational director ofm 
Temple Israel, Boston, Mass. 


me | ca 


; 


| 


“Negro Literature of Today,” by Sterling 
A. Brown, professor of English at How- 
ard University. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


$3.00 for one year. Special introducto 
offer of 22 issues for $1.00 
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